(Joneerning the {{ampton Normal and horicultural [nstitute, {[ampton, y a., 


Devoted to the Practical and Christian Training of the Negro and Indian Races. 
SPS 


Tt isnot, asmany suppose,a government school, buta private institution encorporated by 
special actof the Legislature of Virginia. While receiving $10,000 a year from the state, for 
2ts industrial teaching of Negroes,and $20,000 a year from the general government for the sup- 
portof 120 Indians, at $167 apiece, it depends upon the Christian public for about $60,000 annual: 
ly to meet tts current expenses : $8,000 being regular tncome fromits small endowment fund of 
$782,090, which tt vs hoped to ratse soon to $500,000. The totalyearly cost of maintaining 600 
boarding pupils, and 83 officers, instructors, and assistants (an industrial school requiring two 
full sets of teachers.) ts $98,000 making $143 the average cost of each, including both officers 
and students, Of thts total of 600 pupils, g60 are Negroes, coming from 10 different states, 
who can offer only labor in payment of their expenses. The tustitute vs open all the year, 
about one half being scattered tn the summer to work in other places, 


The Hampton Institute was organized in 1868; incorporated 1870. It has seventeen trustees, repre- 
senting six religious denominations, None has a majority. They own and control its property and 
appoint its teachers. 

Its farms of 700 acres, 43 buildings, including 13 work shops, numerous outfits an@ various other 
improvements to the property, valued at $475,000, are the gifts of friends ; it has no debt on the Plant. 

The present attendance is— 


Officers, teachers, managers and assistants, (Academic and Industrial)........ 83 


Negro students, (Boarders from abroad)......2. eee cece ee cece cere re eens 460 
Indian students, (Representing fifteen Tribes)...........-.s000 Apohsre ws Gee 140 
OUR pains winrec vista, anihaln w'e's,e Shine 6 Biotech tis alpoh tots Ber soe et IOS 

This does not include the Preparatory Department: ‘Whittier Schooi,” with its 300 children 


from the neighborhood. 

Its object is to train teachersof the Negro and Indian races by an education of the head, hand 
and heart, that shall make them industrious and self-reliant Christian workers. 

Colored students earned last year $46,017.39, which was about four-fifths of the cost of board, 
clothing and books. There is a large money loss on the labor, but a great moral gain. Negro youth 
must live by their labor, asking only a chance to work for an education. Free tuition is provided by an- 
nual scholarships of $70.00 or foundations of $1,500.00 each. Help is asked only for those who help them- 
selves. The Institution is itself a great charity: but the individual student works his own way :—all 
that he asks is achance. That costs something, and this is what we ask the pubtic to help provide by 
scholarship gifts, or by donations of any amount, which may be sent to the Treasurer or the undersigned 
by check on any bank. 

Ninety per cent. of colored and eighty per cent. of Indians show satisfactory results of their training 
and education. A detailed account of nearly every one of our six hundred and fifty Negro graduates and 
ex-students, and of our two hundred and forty-seven Indian youth sent back, since 1870, to the South and to 
the West can be gained from the school’s records : and is, on the whole, a noble account of earnest Chris- 
tian lifeand work : not less than fifty thousand children have been under their care and influence. Many 
of both races are hard working, good citizens, standing for industry, temperance and progress amidst 
many temptations and trials 

The South welcomes the Negro graduates to work in its 16,000 free colored schools, whose 
paramount need is good teachers: there are plenty of school houses and salaries, such as they are, but 
competent teachers are not to be had. Once in the field, their support is assured. 

This is the Indian’s crisis : civilization is upon him and he must meet it as he meetsa prairie fire: 
like with like. Good American citizenship or vagabondage are the alternatives. 

In Hampton’s twelve work shops and on her farms, (where colored pupils earned last year $46,000,) 
both Indians and Negroes are taught carpentry, blacksmithing, wheelwrighting, harness making, painting, 
printing, shoe making, tailoring, wood and iron work generaliy, and various household industries, and the 
muscle and skill that fit her sons and daughters to work their way in life are developed Polished schol- 
ars are not produced, but earnest Christian workers are raised up to help these wards of the Nation to 
better things. 

The Negro and Indian questions are national, and our appeal is to a!l to do what they can for Hampton 
and like schools, whose aim is the redemption of the Black and Red races of our country. 


Rey. H. B. Frissevi, Vice Principal and Chaplain. S.C. ArmstroneG, Principad. 
F. N. Gitman, Zreasurer. ¥ 
Hampton, Va, June, 1889. 


The following letters from well known men, written three years ago, in support of an appeal 


for an endowment made urgent by the then ill health ofthe Principal, are appended, to give, if possible, 


to those not fully informed, a basis of confidence in the work of the Hampton School. 


2S 


From Rey. Mark Hopkins, D. D., late Presi- 
dent of Williams College. 
Williams College, Sept. 9th, 1886. 
My Dear Sir:—From my earliest knowledge of 
Hampton Normal and Industrial Institute : also, of 
Gen. Armstrong, and of the efficiency and wisdom of 
his work, I am prepared to commend the Institute 
strongly, in its present emergency, to the confidence 


and aid ofall Christian and patriotic people. 


Sincerely yours, MARK HOPKINS. 


Sa 


From President Hitchcock of the Union Theo- 


logical Seminary. 
Union Theological Seminary, 1200 Park Av.. 
New York City, Sept. 24th, 1886. 
The School at Hampton is one of the most wisely 
conceived, and most admirably managed, of all our 
American institutions of learning. Its permanent 
endowment is greatly to bedesired. The abolishment 
of slavery in our Southern States was only the begin- 
ning of our task. It remains for us to educate a race 
whose mental and moral characteristics require a pe- 


culiar handling. RoOsweELu D. HITCHCOCK. 


From Mr. Jackson 8. Schultz, New York. 
January 13th, 1888. 
My Dear Sir:—It gives me great pleasure to com- 
mend the management of the Hampton Institute. For 
many years I have been a close observer of its man- 
agement and the practical results on that very inter- 


esting class of persons whom it is intended to benefit. 


There is, in my judgment, no more worthy and prac- 
tical charity than the proper encouragement and en- 
dowment of this institution. 


Jackson S. SCHULTZ. 


From the Right Rev. A. M. Randolph, D. D., 
of Virginia. 
Richmond, December 7, 1886. 


My Dear Mr. Gravatt:—In my annual address to 
the Episcopal Church in Virginia, I have taken occa- 
sion to say that I regard the Hampton School as do- 
ing a great and blessed work for the education and 
the Christian civilization of the Negro and Indian 
races. I know of no institution in the country which 
is doing that work with as much efficiency, good 
judgment, and sound economy. This opinion is based 
upon personal observation. I earnestly hope that the 
amount needed for the endowment will be raised. 


Most faithfully yours, A. M. RANDOLPH. 
SaaS 


From Hon. J. L. M. Curry, U. 8. Minister 
to Spain. 


Legation of the United States, 
Madrid, November 18, 1886 
I have just read in a newspaper that an effort is 
to be made to raise money sufficient for the immedi- 
ate wants of Hampton Institute, and to provide a per- 
manent endowment. The latter isan imperative need 
to place the institution on a permanent footing and 
beyond the contingency or your health and personal 
exertions. No one has asked me to “say a word” in 
approbation of this movement; but a work so emi- 
nently patriotic and Christian, you will permit me to 
say, should commend itself to the liberality of the 


wise, the good, the country-loving of our people. 


Asa factor in the mental, moral elevation of the 
Negroes, as an agency for breaking down racial and 
sectional prejudices, as a potent instrumentality for 
doing good in many directions, I ask to be permitted 
to aon cordial and strong testimony in behalf of the 
Hampton Normal and Agricultural Institute. I shall 
rejoice as a Southern man, as a patriot, asa Christian, 
if the movement for an adequate endowment is speed- 
ily successful. 

Yours very truly. 
J, Eo CERRY: 

P. S.—My connection with the Peabody Education 
Fund will take from this letter the appearance of im- 


modesty. 
Se + 


From President Gilman, of Johns Hopkins 
University. 


Having been acquainted with the work of the 
Hampton Institute since its beginning, and having 
great respect for General Armstrong, I most heartily 
concur in the proposed effort to secure an adequate 
endowment for an institution which is as exemplary 
as it is unique. 

DANIEL C. GILMAN, 
Baltimore, Md. 
Sept. 9, 1886. 


From Hon. D. H. Chamberlain, late Governor 
of South Carolina. 


New York, November 30, 1886. 

My Dear Sir: 
J believe, and I have often said, that Gen. Arm- 
strong and Hampton Institute have done and are do- 


ing more to solve successfully theproblem of the re- 


lations of the Negro to our society and Government 
than any other single agency. The same might prob- 
ably be said now of their relation to the Indian prob_ 
lem. Whoever, therefore, wishes to act most effec- 
tively for good upon either of those two races, should, 
in my judgment, give his utmost aid to Gen, Arm- 
strong’s work, No nobler individual example of wise 
and unselfish devotion toa great philanthropic work 
has adorned this generation of men; and to this is 
now added the pathetic fact of an almost fatal illness 
caused by this work. 

A permanent endowment for Hampton Institute is 
the best means | now see for promoting the practical 
education and elevation of the two races which the 
nation ought to feel itself under the deepest obliga- 
tion to assist and encourage in their slow and difficult 
struggle towards real freedom and civilization. With 
all my heart I commend this plan to the support of 
thoughtful and patriotic Americans. 

Yours sincerely, 


D. H, CHAMBERLAIN, 


DSSS 


From Rev. Wm. M. Taylor, D. D., Pastor 
Broadway Tabernacle, New York. 


More than almost any man I have ever known, 
Genl. Armstrong has devoted himself to one good, 
great, grand work, and said of it “this one thing I do.” 
The Hampton Institute under God, owes everything 
to him, and it will never do to let that suffer. 

I very earnestly commend the-effort that is now be- 
ing made in that direction to the sympathy and sup- 
port of the community. Piety, benevolence and pa- 
triotism—our duty to God, andto our country—alike 
require that such an Institution should be put upon 
a sound permanent basis, unaffected by any individual 
changes. 


Wm. M. TAYLor. 


From the Poet “ Whittier.” 


With all my heart Isecond the movement to raise 


such a sum for the benefit of the Hampton Va. school, 


as will relieve its noble founder and Principal from ~ 


wearing labors and anxiety, and insure the continued 
success of an Institution which commends itself to the 
patriotism and benevolence of the people of the United 
States, 

JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


Amesbury, Mass. 


From the late Chief Justice of the United States. 


Washington, D. C., Nov. 20, 1886 


No one can speak too highly of Hampton Institute 
or of the great work that has been done there, and I 
sincerely hope that General Armstrong may soon be 
relieved from all anxiety about funds by an endow- 
ment sufficient to nut the Institution ona frm founda- 
vion. He deserves it. 


M. R. WAITE. 


From Rev. Phillips Brooks, D, D., Rector of 
the Church of the Holy Trinity, Boston. 


33 Clarendon Street, Boston, Sept. 11, 1886, 
My Dear Sir: 

Nobody can estimate the value of the work which 
General Armstrong has done in founding and main- 
taining the Hampton School. The project for en- 
dowment must appeal very strongly to all good citi- 
zens and earnest men. 

Yours sincerely, 


PHILLIPS BROOKS. 


From the Right Rev. Henry C. Potter, D. D., 
of New York. 
New York, Septemter 15, 1886. 


The decision of the friends of Hampton Institute 
Seems to me a very wiseone. The importance of the 
work, and its relations to the future of the two races, 
who are in a very sound sense the wards of the nation, 
makes it imperative that its continuance should rest 
upon something more than the single energies, great 
and untiring as they are, of General Armstrong. He 


has rendered a service to the Indians and the Negro 
which can never be forgotten, but if the work which 


he and those who, like yourself, have been associated 
with him have begun and carried on with such rare 
success is to continue, 1t must have permanent re- 
sources for its maintenance. I cannot believe that it 
will fail to command them. There are philanthropies 
of which one may be excused for being in some doubt, 
but this is not one of them. 


Very faithfully yours, H.C, Potrrr. - 


From Rev. Edward Everett Hale, Boston. 
September 8, 1886. 
Dear Gen, Marshall (a trustee):—I will certainly help 
in any way in which I can, in the effort for endowing 
the Hampton school. For the Negro question and for 
the Indian question this school, and Gen. Armstrong, 
have pointed out the solution. It is certainly quite 
time that it should be put on a firm foundation, and 
that its best officers should not be worn out every 
year collecting the funds to maintain it. 
Believe me, dear Gen, Marshall, always yours truly, 


EDWARD E. HALE. 


ete a ors 


